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rose top, on to the palms of the hands. Alternatively a
handkerchief may be offered for a drenching. The dour
correctitude of the Emir had left us in no doubt about our
relative positions in his mind. It was we who came on
sufferance to his Court; he who forbore with us.

In the afternoon we were taken to see part of the great
oasis. There is something sinister, as well as attractive,
about palm-trees in large numbers. They seem to make
cool and inviting gardens, but once under them one finds
they are often hot and humid, with green water standing in
slimy ditches. The trees give shadow but not shade. The
upper fronds rubbing gently against each other in a breeze
not felt below make a little creaking rustling sound, as if
the trees were whispering to one another about the intruders.
The largest of the springs which feed the oasis is Ain al Saba,
from which go off seven conduits. The branches of the
palms hang down longingly towards the gently bubbling
spring, clear, deep, and very green in its ivory-coloured
limestone cup. Some gardeners came clambering over low
mud walls to talk to us while two women made off shyly
through the trees, fluttering their veils as they went. "A
moon hidden by passing clouds" is the Arab poet's way of
describing this technique, but they were duskier than a
moon. Returning to Al Hofuf, past the Muhairis watch-
tower and the battlefield upon which the rebellious Ajman
tribe had been defeated, we dismounted by the Mubarriz
Fort and walked towards the town gates. The great citadel,
the Kut, which is also the Governor's Palace, dominates
the oasis, standing like a king among his pawns, in the
middle of squares of cultivation and protecting forts*
Market-day in Al Hofuf is Thursday, and the lanes of the
city were crowded with people from the garden villages and
with Bedouin. We strolled among them unremarked because
we were wearing Arab dress* This gave us a pleasure and a
sense of freedom rarely achieved in the East, where the
European, in his strange clothes, is always an object of
curiosity, sometimes of ridicule, and often of cupidity. The
people of the villages are lighter in colour and more stolid